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The Poetry of Robert Aerrick. 


F WE turn to the title page and look at Herrick’s pic- 

ture, before we read his poems, we see that heavy, 
sensual countenance ever after pursuing us from verse to 
verse, and marring the beauty of the most delicate senti- 
ment. It will not be banished. As one reads— 


“ Do thou but this, 
Bequeath to me one parting kisse,” 


he wonders what a woman Julia must have been, to consent 
to be kissed by such a face. A dull, bleared eye winks 
between the lines, and tells us that Herrick’s love, if he 
loved at all, was a parody on the true passion of a noble 
heart. All his finest poems, exquisite as some of them are, 
are burdened with impure thoughts and gross expressions, 
that forever banish them from the parlor and the fireside. 

We are told that our culture is making us too squeamish 
in literary taste; that such tendencies are finding expression 
in the strictures on personal liberty and in the laws of social 
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decorum and propriety that we everywhere encounter ; that 
the old, blunt Anglo-Saxon words are the most expres- 
sive, the least ambiguous, and consequently the best vehicles 
of expression; that our yea must be yea, and our nay, nay; 
that our cultivated taste is an abnormal growth—a gilded 
excrescence on the trunk of our overfed and oversensitive 
esthetic nature; that we must return to the primitive sim- 
plicity of our fathers. Very good: if we are to live as 
they. Adam and Eve needed a very small vocabulary in 
the garden of Eden; there was nothing to disclose and 
nothing toconceal. But, if one of us is to be an orator, and 
sway his audience; if another is to be a lawyer, and per- 
suade a jury of what he does not believe himself; if a third 
is to be a courtier, and flatter a woman without telling her 
so; and, above all, if any of us are to be poets, and depict 
the passions—high and low, the gropings, the grovelings, 
the yearnings of an immortal soul, he needs a deeper, richer, 
subtler tongue. Language is, preéminently, the expression 
of thought, but not necessarilly of clear-cut, well-defined, 
unambiguous thought. Nothing is sharper than the keen 
incision of a two-edged word. In its ultimate development, 
language, poetic language, must be as flexible and pliant as 
the thought whose varying shades of meaning it is employed 
to convey. This gives great room for insinuation. We 
don’t want an author to plunge his hand into the bowels of 
his thought and hold up the entrails before us—it is dis- 
gusting. If he must dweil on what is painful, he need not 
aggravate the offence by shocking our literary taste as well. 

This is just what Herrick does. He is destitute of all 
power of insinuating his meaning without writing out in 
plain English the offensive words. He never says “ Roma 
fuit ”’ for “ Roma perditur.” In fact, when he has a fine 
thought he seems to cast about for physical imagery to 
state it in, and even then would rather have a gross figure 
than a chaste one. For example : 

“ What is a kiss? Why this, as some approve, 
Thesure, sweet cement, glue and lime of love.”’ 
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“So corals look more lovely red, 
And rubies lately polished ; 
So purest diaper doth shine, 
Stained by the beams of claret wine, 
As Julia looks when she doth dress 
Her either cheek with bashfulness.” 


‘Lips she has, all rubie red, 
Cheeks like creame enclarited.” 


A nice mess: rubies, claret, cream, and cheeks! There is 
no delicacy here, and none of that burning passion that 
consumes and assimilates material of every kind. It is calm 
and premeditated, the ligitimate product of a groveling 
mind. 

This, I think, is Herrick’s great blemish. But this arouses 
an intense prejudice against him, that prevents a proper 
estimate of his merits. The critic who makes moral tone 
the sine qua non of literary excellence, and can see nothing 
grand in genius independent of such considerations, ban- 
ishes him forever from the company of angels and men, and 
denies him the few handfuls of sand necessary to the repose 
of his shade. But, fortunately, society sometimes gets 
ahead of its leaders, and a wandering ghost is rehabilitated 
in his cast-off garments, and given a couch at the feasts of 
the blessed. Herrick has been deeply wronged in this res- 
pect, and it remains for the present age to make such repa- 
ration as the extent of his injuries and the degree of his 
excellencies demand. Let us see, then, very briefly, where- 
in these excellencies consist. 

In the first place, he has a delightful freshness of fancy— 
fancy as distinguished from imagination—that is, a peculiar 
airiness and buoyancy of thought. It does not penetrate 
into the hidden nerve of things, but flits about like a lost 
cupid, giving now a new tint and perfume to a common 
flower, placing now a new band on the butterfly’s wing, 
lending a new brightness to a drop of dew, as it trembles 
on a cobweb or is shaken from the feathers of the humming 
bird. It takes the common plan, and natural, and gives it 
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an ideal cast. Perhaps it may be called the mercury, the 
messenger, of the imagination. For illustration, take the 
first stanza of the well-known “ Corinna’s Going a Maying”’: 
“Get up, get up, for shame! the blooming morne 

Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 

See how aurora throwes her faire 

Fresh-quilted colours through the aire! 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew-bespangled herbe and tree.”’ 


Or, the “ Weeping Cherry ” : 
“T saw acherry weep, and why ? 
Why wept it? but for shame, 
Because my Julia’s lip was by 
And did out-red the same.” 
We cannot analyze this—it is too simple. If we breathe 
upon it, it is tarnished. Despite the physical imagery that 
we must always expect, it is very hapyy. 

Again, he is capable of deep pathos. Like Shakespeare, 
Herrick was a rollicking, wanton son of his times, improvi- 
dent and careless; but, unlike the great dramatist, whose 
soul was stirred by passions that would brook no restraint, 
he knew only the light side of human nature. He was a 
humorist, in the broad Chaucerean sense. So he never be- 
comes passionate, never depicts a soul in the depths of dis- 
appointment or grief, never drops a tear for the widow or 
the orphan, and, though all his songs are full of love, he 
never feels the magnetic thrill, the convulsive throb, of this 
divinest passion. Of such a nature, pathos is the deepest 
feeling. When he bids the “Cruell Maid” farewell, he 
simply says: “Tle trouble you no more.” 

‘*When you shall see that I am dead, 
For pity let a teare be shed ; 


And with your mantle o’er me cast, 
Give my cold lips a kisse at last.” 


Then he tells her to go to his tomb— 


“And write thereon: ‘This, reader, know! 
Love killed this man,’ No more, but so.” 
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This is not the wild, sweeping whirl-wind that disappointed 
love so often means, but only the sad moan of a summer’s 
breeze. 

But, moral pathos is higher still, and this we find in his 
“ Primroses,” “ Daffodils,” and ‘ Blossoms.” By moral 
pathos, I mean that heart-teaching by which the moral 
nature is opened to the reception of some lesson or truth. 
Even when the mind is not convinced, and the judgment 
does not yield, an appeal to a generous impulse, a well- 
drawn picture of a forgotten scene, one of nature’s kernels 
cracked and opened before us, will make a lasting impres- 
sion upon our better selves. How wonderfully effective, 
simply as pieces of literary art, are our Lord’s parables of 
the Lost Sheep, and the Prodigal Son, when compared with 
Paul’s arguments on the same subjects.: Simplicity and 
directly are ever the sources of power. In the * Primroses,” 
the thought is extremely delicate, and the harmony of verse 
and feeling is marvelous and exquisite. I know of noth- 
ing in our later English literature, except, perhaps, some of 
Shelley’s lyrics, that surpasses this little poem in sympa- 
thetic grace and beauty. 

And finally, the novelty and appropriateness of his meters 
demand our marked and unqualified admiration. Scarcely 
yet has English poesy broken away from the forms and 
molds into which it was cast by the poets of the classic age, 
and it is immensely refreshing to see originality exerting 
itself in shaping the vessel to suit the thought rather than 
paring the thought to fit the vessel. It is true that special 
meters are suited in general to special kinds of poetical 
composition ; but it is just as absurd to say that elegy shall 
be pentameter, or that didactic poems shall be in blank 
verse, as it is to make the mourner dress in black, or com- 
mand the priest to shave his head. Formality and conven- 
tions discourage enthusiasm, benumb the most delicate 
energies of the poetic nature, and forever extinguish 
originality. Especially is this true in the world of ideal 
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thought. The fancy must be free to exhibit its trophies in 
the wild and mystic forms in which it finds them, untram- 
meled by any law save that of its own operations; and it is 
only as this freedom is attained that we reach the deepest 
and most satisfactory harmony of feeling and form. Let 
the poet feel that he must create, and that his creations are 
distinctively his own, impressed with his seal, and reflecting 
the glow of his own inner life, and his muse will transform 
a dull and lifeless shell into a panting, breathing organism, 
whose every part is inspired and moved by the heart-thought 
that beats within. The spirit of song moves hither and 
thither, catching now a rhyme and now a cadence, now trip- 
ping lightly in sunshine and gladness, now moving slowly 
in gentle semitones with the rise and fall of pathos. 

These are, I think, the salient points in Herrick’s poems, 
and these are sufficient to give the poet a high and honor- 
able place in the company of our English lyrics. 


M. Litte'rateur, or a Visit to Sleepless Castle. 


ke a long time M. Littérateur lived in the author’s quar- 
ter in Obscurity street, next door to Penury, but having 
succeeded in living through a number of famines, fortune 
at length relented. He had at a lucky moment contracted 
a favorable loan with Plagiarism & Co., brokers, invested it 
judicially, and awoke one fine morning to find himself rich 
and famous. But M. Littérateur’s habits, I am sorry to say, 
were as irregular as those of most of his profession, and on 
the receipt of the good news he was led away (so it is said) 
intoxicated, and robbed of a large sum of common sense, 
by a mad young roisterer named Success. 
Whether this report be true or not, certain it is that M. 
Littérateur was never quite the same afterward, for no sooner 
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had the world commenced to pour its honors thick upon 
him than he received into his abode a no less disreputable 
personage than Mistress Egotism, with whom, it is rumored, 
he had associated somewhat in his younger days. 

Now, almost every one, at some time in their lives, and 
for a period longer or shorter, have entertained this dis- 
gusting and shameless fusion of wanton and witch, but with 
others she was dressed in the borrowed clothes of False 
Modesty, and so made to oppear quite respectable. But 
poor, simple M. Littérateur was so intoxicated by success 
that he did not really know that this horrid creature had 
usurped the direction and control of his life. It was none 
the less apparent, however, to other people. Indeed the 
two got to be so inseparable that many mistakes were made 
as to their identity. She shadowed him as unceasingly as 
Alecto; he could not stir without her. Wherever the 
author went there too was Mistress Egotism. If he bowed 
she bowed. If he opened his mouth to make reply she 
answered for him. She penned his epistles, she wrote his 
prefaces, she delivered his criticisms. Once or twice he was 
dimnly conscious of her tyranny, and he would have 
destroyed her had she been corporeal, but she was intang- 
ible; she enveloped him like a noxious exhalation, poison- 
ing his life and shutting out the fellowship and sympathy of 
men. 

Now this Egotism is regarded by some as a friend to the 
contentment and self-satisfaction of those with whom she 
dwells, even though she renders her host odious to others; 
but it was not so with our poor friend. For a time, indeed, 
the world honored him, but Egotism daily persuaded him 
that whatever his honors, they did not correspond to his 
worth, and the result was that he was more unhappy than 
in his days of want. She peopled his fancy with imaginary 
slights, insults and injuries. Wherever they went the 
shriveled finger of his evil companion pointed out the low, 
the evil, the corrupt in man, the stagnant pool in the land- 
scape, the worm in the flower, the spots on the sun. 














At last, driven to desperation, he resolved to leave such a 
hated world; but whither could he go? The ever-reacy 
Egotism was not wanting in suggestions. “The position of 
Poet Laureate,” she whispered, “ is vacant in Utopia,” and 
leading him to a beautiful car, suspended from a bubble, 
they commenced their journey. Up, up they flew into the 
blue vault, but Egotism had thrown away all ballast, and so 
they lost control of their fantastic balloon; but this, no 
doubt, was a great good fortune, for the higher they went 
and the nearer they approached to heaven, the smaller grew 
Egotism—she seemed to shrink and shrivel in the clear and 
piercing air. At last, as a ray of truth shot through a rift 
in the clouds, fell full upon his companion and revealed her 
hideousness, she vanished into air, while the depths below 
echoed with a mockiug laugh. The balloon, relieved of this 
additional burden, instead of rising higher dropped like a 
shot, until the bubble broke upon an intervening cioud, and 
the poor author, weary and heart-sick, found himself alone 
in a weird country—the Kingdom of Night. He wandered 
about, restless and unhappy, until he came to a great and 
gloomy castle. It had a sinister aspect, but the man of 
fancy finally plucked up courage, sought and gained admis- 
sion. The castle’s exterior was but a faint prophecy of its 
interior. The place seemed filled with shifting horrors; but 
the observations of the visitor were cut short by the touch 
of a hot, shriveled hand, stretched out to him from the 
gloom. It was the the porter of the castle, and his name, I 
have heard, was Care. He was an ugly giant, with face 
channeled with deep lines, and with fierce coals burning in 
sunken eye-pits. He wore, too, a curious, raveled sleeve— 
the badge, I believe, of the castle. When the porter, hav- 
ing received instructions from Baron Torture, the lord of 
the castle, and having informed the man of letters that out 
of the countless roads to the castle he had chosen one neces- 
sitating only a short stay, he handed him over to his guide, 
Awakened Conscience. And as the two passed out into the 
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great hall, it seemed to the new-comer as if he had strayed into 
an ante-chamber of Abaddon. The almost universal gloom 
was varied here and there with tongues of blue and purple 
flames, that threw the surroundings into ghastly relief for 
a moment and then sunk hopelessly back into the sea of 
darkness. The floors and walls steamed with hot and nox- 
ious exhalations. Every corner and cranny was alive with 
such shapes as people the diseased and erring brain. There 
was the desolate rustle as of dead leaves as the wind moaned 
among the blackened rafters. The old castle seemed to rise 
and fall like the breast of dreaming sorrow, but the guide 
bade the stranger fear not, “for the castle,” said he, “is 
built upon the troubled human heart, and it must last so 
long as its foundation lasts.” 

But the visitor had already ceased to regard this phenome- 
non; his attention was absorbed by the inmates of this terri- 
ble place. Some wandered up and down, weeping and 
wringing their hands most piteously, some sat with head 
on knee, blankly staring into vacuity. Some perpetually 
struggled with an unseen foe, while others danced and sang 
with hideous merriment. Some made endless calculations 
on wall and floor, or toiled ceaselessly on the crumbling 
ruins of castles in the air. Here, too, were those who dab- 
ble in moon-shine, who strain clouds to their breasts, who 
méke endless chase after bubbles that break in the air. Here 
were those who ever crown themselves with withered chap- 
lets. Oh, it was a piteous sight! To each inmate Baron 
Torture had assigned a keeper, wl.o, under penalty of untold 
misery, dare not let the victim taste the sweet joys of blessed 
sleep, that was ever within reach and ever unattainable. One 
was goaded by Remorse; another was eaten by Disease; a 
third was burned by Lust. There were victims for all the 
enemies of peace. One remarkable sufferer, whom I must 
not forget to mention, was “a man with an idea.” Here, 
indeed, were represented all classes and conditions of men, 
but it was noticeable that children, youth and the middle 
classes of society were somewhat less numerous. Extremes 
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were plentifully represented; but, nevertheless, there were 
here some youths. In a narrow corner sat a pale and hag- 
gard youth, a student, who was menaced by a terrible crea- 
ture of straw, one Grade, by name. But even while our 
friend mused on the universality of woe, there was a rustle, 
as of angel wings, and quick as thought a seraph snatched 
the child to its bosom, and bore it far away from Sleep- 
less Castle. One of the saddest sights in all that galaxy of 
woe, was the figure of a tender mother, leaning far out into 
the black night, weeping and waiting, oh, how patiently! 
for the return of her wandering child. And the child, if I 
mistake not, was seen by the visitors among those mad 
debauchees that make Castle Sleepless a portal to the 
Abyss. And, now, after crossing a court peopled with 
memories of violent and unnatural deaths, the two de- 
scended to the bottom of the donjon, where were con- 
fined all those marked with the brand of Cain. Strange 
creatures, and terrible as strange, with a brain resembling 
an ardent coal, with a heart of solid ice. Each one wore at 
his girdle the key of hell. Guilt was their chamberlain, 
that “drew their midnight curtains round with fingers 
bloody red.” At the couch of each stood the relentless 
figure of his crime, whipping him with the reproachful 
look, the horrid groan, the glazing eye of his victim. On 
a huge catafalque, in the center of this ghastly place, lay a 
form rivaling the wildest dream of Praxitiles. How tender; 
how chaste; how beautiful! But a dark red stream stained 
her snow-white bosom, while a voice cried “ Sleep no more! 
Sleep no more! for thou hast murdered sleep!” This 
chamber opened directly, by two sombre portals, on the 
dark moat that separates the castle from eternity; and these 
two gates were Insanity and Suicide. Here I lost track of 
our poor friend. Whether he ever again reached earth, 
bearing in his bosom a gentle and subdued heart, or 
whether he met a dark and dreadful fate, I know not. For, 
as the cock crew, M. Littérateur and Sleepless Castle were 
lost to view. 
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The Term “Anglo-Saxon.” 


N AGE of scientific research is an age in which nomem- 
£1 clature demands and receives much attention. History 
and Language—studies that only lately have been pursued 
as sciences—are now classifying nations and their periods 
of development, languages and their several sources and 
dialects. No question has received such deserved promi- 
nence as the naming of the race that came to Britain from 
the continent and now inhabits lands and forms nations in 
every longitude and clime. 

“ What’s in a name?’ Sometimes very little, but fre- 
quently very much. If two words express the idea equally 
well, it makes little difference which is used, but the termin- 
ology of a subject always fixes ideas in the mind and 
influences the whole conception of the matter in hand. If 
history tells of the development of a race, and historians 
are compelled to divide that development into periods, we 
are apt to think of abrupt transitions instead of gradual 
continuous changes. But, if they go further, and previous 
to a given date, call the nation by a conventional name, dif- 
fering both from those in common use during the period 
described, and from the present title of the race they fix the 
misconception and add another, making us almost believe 
that we are reading of two distinct peoples. We are insen- 
sibly made to think of one as extinct, and of the other as 
the child of the first. 

This is no fancied possibility. It is just what unscientific 
historians have done for the English people. We are told 
of an Anglo-Saxon race previous to the Norman Conquest. 
Then, by some, of a Semi-Saxon race and language during 
the three centuries following it. 

The very fuct that the use of the term Anglo-Saxon has 
given rise to the ridiculous and unscientific term Semi- 
Saxon is enough to condemn its use. Imagine the word 
Half-French or Half-Latin used as a scientific term to rep- 
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resent a period or language. When we hear “scientific” 
linguists use a half-and-half title such as this, we ought 
not to be surprised if some eminent biologist should rise to 
define a monkey as a semi-quadruped ! 

The fact that the predominant people of the nineteenth 
century has no name that can be universally and solely applied 
to the whole race, calls for careful investigation both of lan- 
guage and history. It is also important to find an historic 
term that can be applied to the race from the earliest times to 
the present. If we can discover the latter we will have, 
probably, found a title that can be used to designate the 
English People, in the widest sense, including the race, 
whether found in England or scattered upon all the conti- 
nents of the globe. 

The greatest difficulty is presented by the linguists. Some 
of them assert that the old English of King Alfred is a lan- 
guage quite distinct from the language of Shakespeare and 
Bacon. They argue from this premise that we must find 
another name for this “ancestor of our modern English.” 
But their admissions are fatal. They admit that the learned 
Alfred and his subjects called their language “ Englisc,” and 
would have been astounded if one had said that the roll 
upon his table was not an “ Englise boc” but an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript. They admit that the term Anglo-Saxon, except 
as a royal title, is unhistoric; they are compelled to declare 
that Assen, in the fifth century, is the first authority they can 
find for even this royal use of the word, but they still insist 
that we must impose this name upon al! such of our race as 
lived before the Norman Conquest. They base their argu- 
ment chiefly upon the difference in the language before and 
after the eleventh century. But here, again, this school is 
compelled to make a telling admission. Mr. Marsh, who 
is perhaps the most noted among American linguists of this 
school, admits the principle now widely recognized that 
grammatical structure is the essence of a language. But 
he thinks that this principle has been carried too far, and also 
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holds the opinion that the very structure of the language 
has been altered by the “influences of the Gothic and 
Romance tongues with which it has been brought into long 
and close contact.” 

We are not deeply learned in the grammar of early 
English, but we find Mr. Marsh’s theories offset by such 
authorities as Mr. Oliphant, Sir Francis Palgrave, Dr. 
Guest, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Dr. Trench and Max Miiller. 
The latter states, unequivocally : “ Not a single drop of for- 
eign blood has entered into the English language. The 
grammar—the blood and soul of the language—is as pure 
and unmixed English, as spoken in the British Isles, as it 
was then spoken on the shores of the German Ocean, by 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of the continent.” Sir 
Francis Palgrave says: “In conformity with our denial of 
the real existence of an Anglo-Saxon nation, except as a 
convenient though somewhat delusive mode of designating 
the English of the anti-Norman period, so, also, we must 
deny there being any Anglo-Saxon language.” Other 
authorities might be cited, many of whom will go frrther 
than Sir Francis, and, adding practice to theory, will refuse 
to use the term Anglo-Saxon at all. 

Linguists thus insist that the term Anglo-Saxon is mis- 
leading and unhistorical. It now is necessary to consult the 
historians. Language and history are wedded sciences, 
though only of late years has the legitimacy of their mar- 
riage been recognized, and the hope of promising progeny 
is a recent one. But if wedded, then we have a right to 
expect agreement, and in this instance we find it. 

Every historian admits that the Angles, the Saxons and 
the Jutes called themselves “Anglicyn ” or “ Englise ” for 
centuries before the Norman Conquest. Even Gregory the 
Great speaks of the Jutish thelbert and his people as 
Angli, as far back as the sixth century. We quote the words 
of one historian, which have been quoted and endorsed by 
several others, and which epitomize the whole subject: “I 
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must needs here pause and substitute henceforward the true 
and ancient word English for the unhistoric and conven- 
tional term Anglo-Saxon, an expression conveying a most 
false idea in our civil history. J¢ disguises the continuity of 
affairs and substitutes the appearance of a new formation in the 
place of a progressive development.”’ Our learned author seems 
a little inconsistent; for if the use of the “unhistoric and 
conventional term Anglo-Saxon” conveys “a most false 
idea in our civil history,” why does he use it? Freeman 
and an increasing host of others have both adopted the 
theory and practiced it, and their influence is being felt and 
their nomenclature adopted. 

Anglo-Saxon is a word never in common use, possessing 
a special and narrow meaning in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, forgotten in the next century, and only partially 
revived in the nineteenth. These are facts admitted by both 
linguist and historian. Added to this is the positive objec- 
tion that its use gives rise to false conceptions of language 
and history. Why, then, should it be used? To this ques- 
tion we can find no answer. That there is some word that 
will serve the purpose, which we have seen Anglo-Saxon can 
not, seems certain. Some have advanced, in a half-hearted 
way, the advantages of the word Saxon. Much the same 
objections can be urged against it that held in reference to 
Anglo-Saxon. The term English, so zealously and elo- 
quently advocated by E. A. Freeman and others, must 
always be ambiguous. The inhabitants of England have : 
peculiar claim to that title. The use of the word Anglican, 
applied to the whole race in all periods from the earliest 
times, and on all the continents and islands of the earth, 
seems open to but few and comparatively insignificant 
objections. 
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Triolet. 
PIERRE DE ROUSARD. 
t 
MONGST the leaves that be so green 
I hear the linnet trill and sing— 
The bright, glad sunlight, shot between, 
Lies on the waters glimmering— 


The dark clouds drink the golden sheen, 
The linnet flies on fickle wing. 


I. 
Amongst the rushes that be so brown 
I hear the starling call and sing, 
As to the nest he flutters down 
With sun-filled eyes and weary wing— 
The moanings of the night-wind drown 
His glad strain, fainting, echoing. 
Ill. 
Amongst the roses that be so red 
I hear a girl’s voice float and sing— 
The silver moonlight on her head 
Of golden hair lies shimmering— 
The singer’s silver voice is fled, 
Songs are not for the placid dead. 


Hawthorne's Puritans. 


We ARE AWARE that the hypercritical will call our 
title a misnomer. We will be warned that the Puri- 
tans of the “Scarlet Letter” are not to be criticised because 
of their unreality; are not to be studied as Puritans at all, 
but merely as the creations of a poet-mind. We will be 
told that Hawthorne never attempted to delineate Puritan 
character; that the great novelist of New England was a 
poet, an idealist, and that he sought not to picture the early 
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settlers as they were, but rather to construct a story that 
would hold his readers spell-bound. We will learn, not for 
the first time, that he should never be compared with the 
modern realistic schools, but that we should bear in mind 
that he belongs to a different age and to a different class of 
thinkers and writers. He sought, in the very little of the 
world he saw around him, and in his own soul, materials 
out of which to plan his fantastic structures; then he turned 
to nature, and found limitations, which invariably caused 
modifications. When, at last, he could say, ‘“* My story does 
not now transcend the possible,” he had advanced as far as 
he intended toward a true picture of nature. 

In answer to the host of critics who would and who do 
say all ‘these things, we admit everything that they assert, 
except their conclusion, viz.: that Hawthorne’s Puritans are 
not the legitimate objects of criticism, because of the 
erroneous impressions that they give of Puritan life and 
character. 

The publication in the current numbers of two of the lead- 
ing magazines of Hawthorne’s notes for his uncompleted 
novel, more than prove all their statements. Hawthorne, 
throughout the entire journal (for his notes take the form 
of a diary), shows that in constructing his plot and in draw- 
ing the outlines of his characters he looks within himself to 
find his material. He wanders among all sorts of rubbish, 
picking up this and that item and casting each of them 
aside in disgust. Each one proves, unfortunately, unnatu- 
ral. He exclaims in despair: ‘ What natural horror is 
there? A monkey? A man of straw? A man without a 
heart, made by machinery? * * * Nonsense!” He 
finds in nature an almost insurmountable barrier to his 
flight of imaginable horrors. He exclaims, after building 
up a part of his plot: “But the absurd impossibility of 
the thing!” He labors and toils throughout the notes to 
get at something abnormal, startling, grotesque, but which 
shall have “ picturesque characteristics,” and be not super- 
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natural. His “galvanic efforts,” as he calls them, are 


engaged in this negative pursuit—“ not to go beyond the 
possible.” He puts his difficulties in a single sentence, 
“Something monstrous it must be, yet within nature and 
romantic probability,” and adds, “ Hard conditions.” 

Hence, when we look into the ‘* Scarlet Letter’ we should 
not expect to find live, natural Puritans. Hawthorne 
attempted to paint nothing of the sort. Or if any suppose 
that he did, then the work is a complete failure, which we 
would be loathe to acknowledge. Hawthorne’s Puritans 
are, unfortunately, real existences in the minds of very 
many. <A majority of readers take the characters that 
stalk through the pages of the “ Scarlet Letter” to be true 
representations of Puritanism. Many of those who know 
that Hawthorne is nothing of a realist are unconsciously 
affixing to their conception of the Puritans these strange 
creations of the poet-novelist’s genius. Almost every one 
who has read the “Scarlet Letter” has been influenced in 
this direction. Whatever his object may have been, Haw- 
thorne has created a popular belief in his pictures of the 
early settlers of New England, and a belief universal 
enough to merit an answer: so that we shall try to present 
some opinions in reply, although they are not backed by 
such authorities as we should like to boast. 

We would first remark, that of all men Hawthorne was 
the least fitted to attempt to draw a true or complete pic- 
ture of Puritan life. As well might you expect a dissolute 
Buckingham to delineate the character of the Puritans 
under Cromwell, as for the skeptical Hawthorne to draw a 
likeness of the Calvanistic Puritans of New England. Per- 
haps the comparison is a strong one; but the difference is 
in degree, not in kind. 

Puritanism, on both sides of the Atlantic, was followed 
by a return wave,—by a reaction. In England the reaction 
was sudden and sweeping and most marked in moral and 
social life. In New England it was more gradual, and was 
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chiefly confined to philosophical and religious views. The 
Puritans were too narrow in many of their prejudices; 
their descendants are too liberal. New England, of to-day, 
adopts all creeds, which means that it spurns all. Haw- 
thorne lived during the beginning of this reactionary 
period. Unsympathizing, and especially so towards the 
dogmas held by his forefathers, he could not, and did not, 
understand the fountains of Puritan belief and action. 
This includes more than the statement made by one of his 
critics, who says: “There is wanting [in his writings] a 
deep, complete and sympathetic appreciation of the fine 
moral heroism, the spiritual grandeur, which overhung that 
gloomy [Puritan] life, as a delicate purple mist suffuses in 
summer twilight the bold crags of the crystal hills.” It 
includes the idea that the cause of this constant lack which 
is felt on every page of the “ Scarlet Letter ” is to be found 
in the philosophy and the religious views of its author. 

It is true that the picture of the life of any community is 
best drawn by some one who is of a different age or of a 
different locality,—drawn best by a looker-on. But it is not 
true that the character of any period can be truly delineated 
by one who has no sympathy with the beliefs, the struggles, 
and the main-springs of action of his would-be heroes and 
heroines; and certainly not by one who lives in a reaction- 
ary period. This is true, tenfold, when the author uses sub- 
jective material, looking almost solely within himself to find 
the human passions and desires that are to sway his char- 
acters. 

By this subjective method wonderful psychological results 
can be obtained, and a striking consistency is likely to be 
attained; but a work produced after this manner is sure to 
mislead if the characters are made to stand for historic per- 
sonages, or for the individuals of a period whose tendencies 
were quite opposite to those of the author. 

What we have said concerning the sceptical liberalism of 
Hawthorne, and his antagonism to Calvanism, needs some 
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modification. Dr. Austin Phelps has shown, in his essay 
on “ The Theology of ‘The Marble Faun,’ ” that it contains 
the true Calvanistic idea of sin, drawn in lines that startle 
one with their vividness and their trueness to the life. 
While it is true that “the whole Calvanistic system starts 
with, and is built on the facts of sin,” neither Dr. Phelps 
nor any other writer pretends to assert that all who see sin and 
its consequences as Hawthorne or as the Puritans saw them, 
hold the remaining part—the climax of the Puritan philoso- 
phy and of the Calvinistic theology—the doctrine of a 
mediatorial sacrifice. 

We therefore admit that, to a degree, Hawthorne saw the 
world as the Puritans saw it. He saw the blackness of it. 
He knew that there wasa night; but, unlike his forefathers, 
knew nothing of a dawn. He could form no mental image 
of it. His characters commit a crime; they conceal it; 
they at last reveal it; they repent with years of suffering, 
and, with the words of repentance and prayer upon their 
lips, they die, crying: “ I fear, I fear!” 

The death scene of the “Scarlet Letter” is a slander 
upon the Puritan faith. Arthur Dimmesdale, a Puritan 
preacher, acceptable to his church through a long ministry, 
dies without a word upon his lips of the crowning doctrine 
of the faith that he must have known and preached. The 
greater his sin, the louder would have been his call upon the 
Crucified One whom the Puritans worshipped. Although, in 
a vague way, he calls upon the mercy of God, Dimmesdale 
seems to believe that his atonement is to be by his own 
sutferings, a doctrine which the Puritans of New England 
never heed. 

But if we do not find the Puritans in Hawthorne’s works, 
or rather if we only find a one-sided picture of them, where 
are we to look for the reality? We point the reader to a 
book which is seldom read for this purpose, often as it is 
studied, but which gives a picture of the true and the ideal 
Puritan in one—the Puritan Bunyan has drawn in his 
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“ Christian ” of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a glorious type 
of his own sect, as well as a type of the Christian man of 
all ages and of all peoples. 

But there is a use that the wonderful creations of Haw- 
thorne’s genius can be put to. His Puritans may stand like 
huge distorted oaks, whose trunks are twisted, whose 
branches reach to no height, and whose foliage is scanty and 
of a russet hue. They may be stripped of “the flowers of 
wonderful beauty and delicacy that grow in the secret 
recesses of Puritan life, by the fireside of the farm-house, 
in the contemplative silence of austere care and labor,” 
which Mrs. Stowe, at times, so beautifully describes. Haw- 
thorne may have known nothing of the “ religious experi- 
ences that brought a heavenly brightness down into the 
poverty of common-place existence. But yet we may learn 
something of the human body by the study of a skeleton, 
and we may learn much of human nature—nay, much of 
Puritan human nature—by a careful study of the characters 
of the “Scarlet Letter.” On the other hand, we will learn 
something worse than nothing, for we shall learn some- 
thing wrong, if we suppose that the skeleton is life, and 
forget that to represent life at all it must be clothed in warm 
flesh and must feel the pulses of a beating heart. 

In short, Hawthorne should be studied as a poet, and we 
should try, as far as possible, to avoid the influences of his 
writings, so far as they tend to induce us to draw concep- 
tions of the Puritans from them. It is Hawthorne’s works, 
quite as much as anything else—aside from a few extreme 
views held by the Puritans themselves—that has caused the 
disastrous reaction which is so widespread in New England. 


A Professional Novelist. 


HE recent death of Anthony Trollope, besides drawing 
attention to his works in general, serves to call attention 
to his marvellous fertility as an author. In the thirty-two 
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years of his literary career he is said to have produced no 
less than fifty volumes, and had his life been prolonge ], it 
is probable this number would have been greatly increased, 
since his capacity fur producing readable books continued 
undiminished to the last. 

We have seen how much discussion has arisen from the 
publication of some of Hawthorne’s posthumous works, 
and while the propriety of giving them to the public in their 
unfinished state is questionable, there is no doubt of one 
thing, and this is, that only through them could the public 
have gained an insight into the peculiar methods adopted 
by the great romancer in constructing his works. We 
anticipate no such reception for the promised autobiography 
of Anthony Trollope; indeed, it would be impossible to 
find two men whose natures presented greater contrasts than 
Hawthorne and Trollope. 

We feel a pardonable curiosity to learn anything which 
sheds light on Hawthorne’s strange personality, or in any 
way explains the workings of his mind, so rich in sombre 
imagery and bizarre effects. Trollope, on the other hand, is 
associated in our minds with no such mysticism. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his novels are their conventional 
tone and their fidelity in depicting the every-day social life 
of the modern Englishman. His pecuniary success in his 
chosen profession presents an example of good fortune 
which is not beyond the reach of many persons of good 
natural abilities. Few, we think, will attribute his high 
position so much to genius as to a characteristic energy of 
disposition which impelled him to laborious and long-sus- 
tained application to his work. 

There is no denying that Mr. Trollope took a very prac- 
tical view of his position as a story-writer—writing a speci- 
fied number of pages per day, and supplying his publishers 
with complete novels at stated intervals. He himself tells 
us that oftentimes he has been induced to write by “ very 
interesting” letters received from publishers. His versatile 
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pen could produce a story on almost any subject of modern 
interest. On one occasion, when the times seemed to 
demand a clerical story, Trollope, true to his theory of 
manufacturing novels, promised his publishers a story with 
an archbishop, or even two, if they so desired. This facility 
in adopting his methods to the times was a striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Trollope, and goes far to disprove the pop- 
ular idea that literary distinction is necessarily associated 
with exceptional talents. It is more reasonable to account 
for it as the result of special training and methodical habits 
of work. 

We are apt to think of Trollope as rather a prosy sort of 
man, notwithstanding he was a novelist, when we learn that 
in addition to his duties at the post-office, he regularly wrote 
from five o’ciock to eight in the morning. We are further 
informed that even when traveling he would roll off page 
after page of manuscript while standing upright in the 
compartment of a railway car. But notwithstanding this 
almost servile devotion to his work, he rarely produced a 
dull book, and it is by his books entirely that we must judge 
of his position as an author. These clearly reveal to us an 
accomplished, observant, cool-headed worker, hose views 
on men and manners are of inestimable value in the insight 
they give to the social life of the times. His very counte- 
nance seemed to say that, though a plain man, he was ready 
for any emergency, and through glasses, which he wore for 
a purpose, there came a glance, not of natural fire or genius, 
but of conscious power gained from experience. 

The question arises, will not the novel of the future suffer 
from this cut-and-dry contract system of manufacture? Will 
not this new method of literary composition sensibly affect 
the standard of English fiction? Does it not indicate that 
in future the popular novel will be projected as to size, 
specified as to character, and spiced as to plot, by the far- 
seeing eye of the publisher? In short, that just as the sordid 
capitalist sometimes directs the policy of the newspaper, so 
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the mercenary publisher will lower the character of the 
novel? In the light of some of Trollope’s own creations - 
we cannot fail to see the pernicious effects of this influence. 

Notwithstanding he was so prolific an author, Mr. Trol- 
lope was without an equal in his particular field of literary 
effort. A large circle of readers will miss his charming 
sketches of London life, and will seek in vain for an author 
to fill his place. The author of “Phineas Finn” attempted 
no psychological or philosophical subtleties in his books. 
It was his chosen mission to enlighten the curious multi- 
tudes as to the ins and outs of parliamentary life, and his 
most characteristic chapters are those which reveal the inner 
workings of the charmed circle of the cabinet and the tricks 
of the opposition—most mysterious to the London com- 
moner. 

A favorite writer, in closing a short notice of our author, 
says: “ Having proved his power, Mr. Trollope devoted him- 
self to his task of story-telling with unwearying constancy. 
He photographed certain aspects of English social life of this 
time, and certain familiar characters, with humorous and 
grophic fidelity. They were not touched, indeed, with that 
light of creative imagination which admits them to the com- 
pany of the immortal figures of song and story, but the his- 
torian will see in them the social England of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and be grateful to the shrewd eye and 
patient hand that did him so great a service.” 
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AT pices, 


\ R. CHARLES G. LELAND, a Princeton graduate, and 
one of the first contributors of the Nassau Lrt., has 
recently published a book entitled “The Gypsies.” In this 
he tells of many years spent among the tent-dwellers of 
England and America. He also gives an account of the 
Gypsies of Russia, Austria, and Egypt; and, in this connec- 
tion, the fact is, for the first time, clearly established, that 
the Romany people are of Hindu origin, and have kindred 
languages and characteristics all over the world. During 
ten years of life in England, Mr. Leland took every oppor- 
tunity to master their various dialects, cultivating Gypsy 
acquaintances everywhere, and following them, not only in 
their usual London and Surrey haunts, but in Wales and 
the northern counties. He thus became thoroughly fascin- 
ated with life on the road. And so it happened that he be- 
ame known to all the dark fraternity as “the Romany rye,” 
or gentleman speaking Romany. This was always enough 
to introduce him to any vagabond, tinker, or horse-trader, 
on either continent. 

Apart from the historical and linguistic value of the book, 
its great charm is this: that it softens the harsh glare of 
practical life, and lets in the shadows of whatever romance 
the world still possesses. It leads us out from the busy city, 
along country lanes, to wayside nooks, where, amid dogs, 
and scrubby horses, and the brown, bright-eyed children, 
stand the ragged and weather-stained tents of a Gypsy 
encampment. One word of Romany speech, and suspicious 
glances soften; out come pipes and ale, the embers are 
stirred, and brotherhood prevails. Then, while the horses 
crunch their supper in the gathering darkness, the dancing 
girls, the red circle of fire-light, the crackle of burning 
wood, the crooning tones of the weird language, combine 
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to explain, in a measure, the charm, the mystery, the magic, 
of such a free Bohemian life. This is the main effect pro- 
duced ; and this, it would seem, is the chief value of Mr. 
Leland’s book. 

We do not much care to have exact information in regard 
to such an obscure and insignificant race. But it is the 
salutary contrast which their life presents to our more arti- 
ficial existence that is valuable. For a delighful enforce- 
ment of this contrast, few books can excel “ The Gypsies.” 


HE freedom of college life has become almost a cant 

phrase. We congratulate ourselves on our freedom 
from the vulgar prejudice and the conventionalities of the 
outside world. But our conventionality is none the less 
real, though somewhat sui generis. From entrance to gradu- 
ation, we breathe an atmosphere that tends to dwarf indi- 
viduality. Let us look at a few of the more obvious of 
such influences: First, we find that our better judgment 
and common sense bow constantly to the Omnipotent Col- 
lege Tradition. No class escapes. Year after year the 
clapper of the college bell disappears. Year after year, at 
a stated period, crowds of excited gentlemen apply their 
energies to fish-horns, dislocate gates, smash street lamps, 
and all with the ardor of those upholding sacred traditions. 
To advance a little, year after year the conventional 
proc.” is perpetrated, and it was not until last year that 
the conventional frolic and aboriginal ridotto failed to mark 
the completion of the sober study of logic. Where is our 
boasted freedom of opinion? These things could not exist 
unsupported by a college sentiment, and this sentiment is 
not our own, but traditional. We allow the preceding 
class to think for us. They bequeath to us their estimates 
of instruction and study, and how many of us ever listen 
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carefully to the lecture, that we may form a personal and 
unbiased judgment of a professor thus proscribed ? 

In all matters undecided by tradition, we think in cliques. 
To predict a certain man’s opinion, you have, in general, 
only to ascertain the “set” in which he moves. We pride 
ourselves on the accuracy and justice of an individual’s 
reputation with his classmates; but who does not know 
that class honors are usually awarded to the “ machine” 
candidate? We see college-men daily outstripped by 
“men of the people.” May not the latter’s success be due 
to the tact that they have escaped the contracting influence 
of our conventional “ classicism”? This is true of all col- 
leges. It can never be otherwise in Princeton till we have 
broken away from the fetters of the past and assert a true 
individuality. 


| apted constant readers of the Lit. can help asking them- 
selves why the two departments of “ College Gossip” 
and “ Exchanges ” should co-exist. It would seem that this 
magazine has a certain definite place to fill. It is not true, 
as has been asserted, that it has little raison d’etre; but 
surely, if it is not a literary journal, it might as well have 
no existence, 

Under the recognized system, at least three of the eight 
editors are engaged in work which has not this distinguish- 
ing mark—that it is strictly literary. Would it-not, then, be 
well, when the editors from ’84 enter on their duties, to com- 
bine the “ Gossip ” and “ Exchange ” departments, giving to 
the new office the same work which is now divided between 
those two? 

This negative change would make possible a positive one, 
which seems, at least, worthy of consideration. Nothing 
could be more useful and thoroughly enjoyable than a few 
pages of editorial comment on the current literary news of 
the day, especially on periodical literature. 
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Something to correspond, in a modest way, with the 
“ Easy Chair” of Harper’s Monthly ; a chatty résumé of the 
world’s topics of conversation during the past month would 
be acceptable to all. A department somewhat similar to the 
one proposed is the column of “ Literary Notes” in the 
New York Tribune. Work of this kind can be easily per- 
formed by any well-read man who keeps pace with the 
reviews and magazines of the day. Moreover, it is a kind 
of work which would be quite a unique feature of college 
training. No college paper has anything that corresponds 
exactly with it; and certainly no such exercise can be fur- 
nished in the curriculum. ‘ 


A’ THE Hopkin’s University there are published a num- 
ber of periodicals; some, quarterly; others, oftener. In 
these periodicals, on different subjects, all the individual 
investigations in those subjects are published. The Pro- 
fessors superintend their publication, and are always busily 
engaged. The Fellows, also, are expected to do some of 
this labor, if they hope to obtain their fellowships a second 
year. The more advanced students engage themselves in 
the same way. Thus, each Professor is found foremost 
among those advancing the interests of the study in which 
he is employed. All the originality and application of the 
institution are brought to the very front; and their indi- 
vidual investigations now characterize the University. 
Having seen the report of our own Faculty for the last 
year, there appears to be only one of them who has done 
any considerable work of this kind. Since Princeton Col- 
lege seems as though it were now being established on 
almost new foundations, could not a periodical, among other 
improvements, be started by our Professors, in which their 
original work might be made known? [If it could be begun, 
as a joint publication of all the different departments, with 
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an article on each subject, in each number, such would be 
vastly better than no publication at all. Princeton should 
make an advance in original scientific research. 


YHE RESIDENTS of East and West Witherspoon, and 
in fact, all who go into these entries at night, are con- 
stantly annoyed by the nearly impenetrable darkness. The 
fault seems to be rather with the occupants of the building, 
than with the authorities. Or, more properly, a combina- 
tion of the two—since the latter might easily remedy the 
evil, if they so desired. 

Those on the different floors, no doubt, experience much 
pleasure from having their rooms secluded, and the halls 
facing them made individually their own. Such a feeling is 
natural. In this case, however, there are others—others 
largely in the majority, whose rights are trampled on for 
the sake of this protected few. The gas in these entries is, 
or should be, intended for every occupant; and it is mani- 
festly unjust, especially to those on the upper floors, that the 
benefits derived from it are confined to a limited number. 
Such a system of “ protection” is evidently productive of 
good only to the minority. 

If the halls must be enclosed, l2t the recipients of the 
benefit place gas-fixtures without the enclosure, and thereby 
return to the many what rightfully belongs to them. If 
this cannot be done, then the doors should be removed, or 
the authorities should place fixtures without. As the mat- 
ter stands, it is not only excessively inconvenient, but dan- 
gerous. 


LL MUST, with interest, note the place that Anglo- 
Saxon is beginning to take in the curriculums of 
American colleges. Not many years ago it was hardly 
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thought to have a right to claim any place—no matter how 
humble. Prof. Marsh has undoubtedly done more than 
any other man to open the way. His works show ability 
that must be respected by all. In fact, there are now few who 
will not admit that the study of Anglo-Saxon is beneficial 
—in the abstract. But when it comes down to the question 
whether it is to be studied in this or that college, there is 
less unanimity. 

The West, with proverbial readiness to change, has first 
departed from the old and beaten path. In the East, we 
have wished to take our time; and taken it we have. By 
degrees, however, the study has here won its way. For 
quite a while it found the doors of Princeton shut and barred. 
Only by the most strenuous efforts,on the part of Prof. 
Hunt, has it gained an entrance; and now it is not allowed 
any more than barely standing-room. Somewhere from 
eight to sixteen men take the elective, of which Anglo- 
Saxon isa half. To a man, they testify that the course is 
interesting and profitable. Why is it not more popular? 
The reason is evident. None can take Anglo-Saxon with- 
out German. This must shut off some who wish to take 
French. Again, those who take Anglo-Saxon have, during 
the first term, one hour a week where the rest of the 
class have two. But the work required for this one hour is 
naturally not far short of what is needed in the other 
department for two. When the second and third terms 
come, they have three hours to the two of all others; and 
the extra hour is anything but a snap. Under these circum- 
stances it is not possible for the study to be popular. We 
are apt to judge its importance by the attention shown it by 
the faculty, and when they shove it off into the darkest 
corner, few trouble themselves further about it. 

We ask that Anglo-Saxon be made a full elective. With 
the advance it is making in our country, nothing less 
can be its due here. The course furnished by our Professor 
is such as to repay all for labor spent upon it. Let this 
have a fair chance, side by side with other electives, 
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Kiitarials., 


UST as we are about to go to press we receive the sad 

announcement of the death of Dr. Atwater. During 
the long period of his labors in Princeton College, nearly 
three thousand young men have leacned to revere him as a 
man, and to respect him as a wise instructor. All the 
treasures of his mind and all the efforts of his life were 
devoted to the interest of students, and we are sure that 
we express the feeling, not only of those who are under- 
graduates here, but also of all those who have lived to 
realize the value of the principles which he taught them, in 
saying that his memory will always be cherished by us with 
deepest reverence and gratitude. We shall not attempt to 
estimate the loss which the highest and best philosophy has 
sustained, nor to pronounce any eulogy upon the life of Dr. 
Atwater. Our object is simply to express the deep and 
universal sorrow which his death has caused to our little 
student world. 

On another page will be found a brief account of Dr, 
Atwater’s life, which has been kindly furnished us by Dr. 
Murray. 


R. McCOSH’S report to the Board of Trustees, as given 

in our Olla Pod., is interesting in several particulars. 
The remarkable progress Princeton has made during the 
last decade and a half in the scientific department, can be 
compared to nothing more aptly than to the advance of 
science itself. We do not believe any college in the country 
offers better advantages in the various departments of physi- 
cal and natural science than we have to-day. Not only have 
we the apparatus, instructors, etc., but, what is more import- 
ant, there is enthusiasm in the department. The younger 
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scientific members of the Faculty and the Fellows have a 
Science Club, which is ably and enthusiastically maintained 
in its fortnightly papers and discussions. The elective 
classes in physics, biology, palaeontology, astronomy, etc., 
are composed of the best and most attentive students in 
College. 

In the English department, as the President says, we have 
a course which, not to brag, we need not be ashamed of. 
True, the interest is not as widespread and as lively as we 
would like to see it, but that can not be laid to the course. 
A literary spirit has to be developed. If we mistake not 
the signs, the courses in Anglo-Saxon and early English, the 
higher order of Chapel Stage orations, the Baird Prizes and 
the optional hours spent in reading the old dramatists with 
Dr. Murray, are awakening new interest in literary subjects. 
The Latin course has for some years been all that we could 
ask, and since the reorganizing of the Greek department last 
year, the classical department has presented a good course. 

In one department, philosophy, Dr. McCosh finds reason 
to call for aid. It is not, however, because of deficiencies 
in the past or of startling wants at present. If there has 
been any one thing in which we have been strong, it is in 
this department of philosophy. Princeton has, in the past, 
furnished champions of orthodox creeds in philosophy and 
religion, and the present courses are unsurpassed. But 
Princeton must look to the future if she would maintain 
her high position. There must be young men raised in this 
department as well as in science. For this reason we 
welcome the movement which Dr. McCosh has inaugurated 
in his report, and hope soon to record advance in these 
departments of Mental, Moral and Political science. 


F THERE has been any one principle which has ani- 
mated us, it has been loyalty to Princeton. In all our 
criticism of college affairs, we have aimed at Princeton’s 
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welfare. Last June, we criticised severely the existing 
chapel services; but it was with the single idea of benefit- 
ing Princeton, by advocating something like the present 
excellent chapel arrangements. We believe the same prin- 
ciple has guided our E. C. in its pungent remarks on college 
topics. The point we wish to insist on is, that Princeton Col- 
lege papers are devoted to her interests, although they do 
think, at times, that certain methods can be improved. Any 
captious attack on our editorial ioyalty must be liable to be 
taken as aslander. No thoughtful friend of Princeton can 
ever wish to see a time when friendly and sincere criticism 
from a student standpoint shall be crushed. 

We have made these remarks to secure a candid consider- 
ation for the various suggestions offered from time to time 
in the college papers. The particular proposition which we 
had in view when we commenced, was that Physical Geog- 
raphy should be made an elective, and that Political Science 
be required. The reasons, succinctly stated, are as follows: 
(1) Nearly every student wants Political Science. This is 
evidenced by the fact that this year over ninety in a class of 
a hundred elected it, and that this number is not exception- 
ally large. (2) Few want to study Physical Geography, as 
it must be studied, if required. We suppose three-fifths of 
the students have studied it before they entered Princeton. 
Those that have not, acquire the leading principles of the 
subject in Geology (for the very definition of Geology, as 
taught here, makes Physical Geography the Geology of the 
present era). (8) Political Science is necessary to the com- 
plete education of an American citizen, and hence should be 
required, if possible, in every American collegiate course. 
(4) Those who desire to make a speciality of Physical Geog- 
phy should be allowed the advantage of having it elective. 
Thus the uninterested and consequently worthless students 
are weeded out, and better facilities for a collegiate and 
scientific course can be offered. We think these ample 
reasons for a change, which all the students and, we believe, 


several of the faculty favor. 
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| one NEW YORK Independent recently published an edi- 
torial on the College Tutor System in Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, which seems to us to contain some excellent 
ideas. The student, according to the writer, comes from 
preparatory schools, where he has had old and experienced 
teachers, and is placed under tutors who have been thought 
worthy of their position simply because they graduated 
high in their classes. Without experience in teaching, and 
frequently younger than their pupils, their influence, the 
Independent thinks, is demoralizing and sometimes injurious. 

Jertainly the plan does present some incongruities, and 
very often the newly entered student sustains a loss during 
his first year at college which it is difficult afterwards to 
make up. Fortunately for us at Princeton, the tutor system 
has not been relied upon for the whole even of Freshmen 
year, and does not enter at all into the other three. In two 
departments, the Greek and the English, we are placed un- 
der tried Professors, from the very start; and at present, at 
least, we have good tutors. But an important principle is 
involved, in using the system to any extent. Should a col- 
lege elect instructors who have had no experience in teach- 
ing? Many States require a course in a special school, for 
the teachers of the better class of public schools; and skill 
acquired in the class-room is invariably demanded for teach- 
ers in the higher schools. We go on a wrong principle in 
thinking that every scholarly Fellow will make a good 
teacher. His knowledge and aptitude may have been a 
proverb in his class, and a strong point with those who con- 
ferred his degree. But knowledge alone will not make him 
a successful instructor. Nor does aptitude in acquiring 
knowledge necessarily imply the skill to impart it, There 
must also be the ability to maintain order, and to command 
the respect of a class. We therefore feel that the college is 
taking a large risk when it elects to a professorship a man 
who has shown only the negative qualifications of a good 
instructor. No great college can afford to run such a risk. 
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It will never hurt a good man to teach a while in lower 
schools, and show that he merits promotion. Haste makes 
great waste here, for it generally takes a great while to 
remove the evil of an unwise experiment. We think it 
would be a good plan for the Trustees to require a certain 
amount of experience for eligibility to the position of in- 
structor, whether tutorship or professorship. 


In Memoriam. 


po THE death of Professor Albert B. Dod, in 1845, 
Princeton College has met With no loss like that 
oceasioned by the death of Dr. Atwater. His long term of 
service, in which his various and eminent powers displayed 
themselves, reveals the secret of the sore bereavement felt 
by the college, the church and the community at large. 
He was born February 23d, 1813, at “Cedar Hill, then 
a part of the town of Hamden, since incorporated into 
the city of New Haven, Conn.” A Puritan of the 
Puritans, for his parents on both sides were descend- 
ants of the original settlers of the New Haven colony, 
he-was a noble specimen of New England stock and 
training. He was graduated from Yale College in 1831, 
having gained the second place in a class of eighty- 
one. Having devoted himself to the Christian ministry, 
after a year spent in teaching at Baltimore, he entered the 
Yale Theological Seminary. He was subsequently appointed 
tutor in Yale College, holding the office for nearly two 
years, during which he also completed his theological 
studies. Immediately on their completion he was called to 
the pastorate of the First Congregational Church at Fair- 
field, Conn., and was installed as its pastor July 29th, 1835. 
He was the successor of distinguished clergymen in this 
position, and for nineteen years he maintained fully the 
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high reputation which his predecessors had gained. During 
his term of service as pastor of the Fairfield church he 
was a contributor of widely-read articles to such reviews as 
the American Quarterly and Christian Spectator. These arti- 
cles, the writing of which he had begun while a tutor 
at Yale College, drew attention to his fitness for academic 
positions. At the Commencement of this college, in June, 
1854, he was appointed to the newly-established chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and entered upon its duties 
in October of the same year. Both these departments 
were ably. filled by him till the accession of Dr. McCosh to 
the presidency of the college in 1868. Then Dr. Atwater, 
while retaining the chair of Ethics and Metaphysics, 
assumed the new departments of Logic, Political Economy 
and Political Science. And these chairs he has filled up to 
October last, when he was laid aside by the illness which at 
last has occasioned his death. 

Dr. Atwater’s services to the College have been manifold. 
In the year 1862, when the College was greatly straitened 
in its resources, he undertook to secure a permanent endow- 
ment of $100,000. In less than a year his appeal to friends 
of the College had resulted in raising nearly $140,000. It 
is not too much to say that no other man could, at that 
juncture, have made so successful an appeal. It is, however, 
first as a professor, and then as administrator of affairs, that 
he has done his largest and best work for the Institution. 
Few men in our colleges have equalled him, and none have 
excelled him, as an instructor. He was a born teacher. He 
had, along with mastery of his subjects, the faculty of clear 
statement, apt illustration, and wise selection of points, from 
which to view his subjects. His cool and solid judgment 
kept him far from visionay theories, or from pushing even 
gocd theories too far. He was always thorough in his 
methods, and no man more than Dr. Atwater knew the 
importance of thoroughly testing pupils in their knowledge 
of the subject in hand. If the instance is on record, it has 
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not yet been named when any one man has so successfully 
discharged the duties of so many different chairs at the 
same time, and in so important departments. 

As a disciplinarian, using the term in its widest significa- 
tion to cover all the internal economy of college affairs, he 
was equally at home and equally successful. He had the 
entire confidence as well as the esteem of students. He was 
wise, firm, steady, perfectly true, and always kindly. His 
colleagues in the Faculty felt safe in his guidance. His care- 
fully matured plans carried themselves by their inherent 
sagacity and fairness. 

Dr. Atwater began early a career of authorship. He 
chose mainly to write articles for leading reviews, particu- 
larly the Biblical Repository and Princeton Review, which, in 
1872, was united with the American Presbyterian Review, and 
of which, from 1869 to 1878, he was the active and responsi- 
ble editor. His contributions to this Review alone had, in 
1876, exceeded one hundred articles. These were on a 
great variety of subjects, mainly philosophical, theological 
and ecclesiastical; but here and there discussing economical, 
social and financial subjects. His busy pen was active to 
the last. His articles always attracted attention at home, as 
well as abroad. “ Many of them have been republished in 
this country, and also in Europe.” 

This brief and condensed sketch of Dr. Atwater’s career, 
covering mainly his academic services, will manifest the 
grounds for the grief which is so heartfelt and so deep, both 
among the Faculty and the students. He had been con- 
fined to his home since the early autumn, and very great 
apprehensions were, of course, felt that his active work was 
finished. Yet the hope was cherished that he might so far 
recover as in part, at least, to resume his duties. That hope 
was vain. The end has come. For him it is blessed rest, 
after long and honorable service. For us it is sorrow and 
loss. 





OLLA—PopRIDA. 


Olla-Podrida. 


“A joke! a joke! my kingdom fora joke!” 
—Richard III, Act V, Scene4. Adapted. 


Jan. 12.—Lecture by Mr, Stimson, on “Art in History, and History 
in Art,” before the Sketch Club and the Senior Class, 





Jan. 18.—’85 elected their Bric-'-Brac editors. The lucky men were 
Bedle, Mumford, Pershing, Umstead, Weir, E. Wilson, and Harriman. 

Jan. 19.—Second lecture by Mr. Stimson. 

Jan. 20.—Glee Club concert at Bloomfield; February 16th, at Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 

Jan, 22.—Billiard tournament begun, at the University Hotel. 

Jan. 24.—First “Art Lecture,” by Wm. C. Prime, LL.D. The sub- 
ject of this series of two was, ‘‘'The Genealogic Character of the Arts, 
Illustrated by the History of an Art.” 

Jan. 25.—Fire in deserted building on So. Campus. Loss not yet 
determined. 

Jan. 26.—Soph. Oratory Contest, in Clio. Ist prize—Edwards ; 2d— 
McClumpha...... Third lecture by Mr. Stimson. 

Jan. 31.—Mr. Prime’s second Art Lecture. 

Fes. 1.—Election of foot-ball directors for ensuing year. Messrs. 
Look, 84; Harriman and Riggs, 85; and Kemper, '86, were elected. 
A. Moffat, 84, was elected captain....../ At a lacrosse meeting, J. A. 
Hodge, Jr., and Gilmore, were elected delegates to the convention to 
be held at Cambridge, February 22d. 

Fes. |.—First Library meeting of the term. Paper read by Mr. A. 
F. West, of Morristown, on “ Education, Psychologically Considered.” 

Fes. 2,—Prize Debate, Clio Hall. Paden, ’83, lst; J. M. Baldwin, 
84, 2d; E. Royle, Hon. Mention. Harper, ’84,took first in Essay 
Contest in Whig. 

Fes. 5.—Reception to the Soph. Class by Dr. McCosh. 

Fes. 8.—General Kargé let loose “The Galvanized Yankee” in 
Freehoid ..... There was a full meeting of the Board of Trustees on 
the 8th. The principal business was brought up by the Report of the 
President, of which the following is an extract: 

“When I[ entered upon my office here, [ found that there were gaps 
and deficiencies in the course of instruction. In particular, no ade- 
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quate provision was made for the teaching of what are often desig- 
nated as “ modern branches,” such as Continental Languages and Lit- 
erature, English Language and Literature and the Natural Sciences. 
I immediately set myself to supply the want, and the benefactions of 
friends have now placed these departments in a fair, some would say a 
prosperous condition. The English department is better organized in 
Princeton than in any College in America. Important additions have 
also been made to the Classical and Mathematical Departments. 

“ But all this time there has been no addition to the Mental, Moral 
and Political Sciences. While there has been a large addition of able 
young men, chiefly our own graduates, to the number of instructors, who 
now number 37, whereas they were only 19 when I came here, there has 
been no increase of the teachers of Philosophy. The Sciences specially 
fitted to call forth Thought have been left with Dr. Atwater and my- 
self, along with Dr. Shields, who takes a special department, that of 
the Relation of Science and Religion, which might be included under 
the same head. The branches taught by Dr. Atwater are Logic, Meta- 
physics, Ethics, Political Economy and Civil Government, including 
International Law. The subjects taught by me are Psychology, His- 
tory of Philosophy, Discussions in Contemporary Philosophy—besides 
Christian Doctrine. Dr. Atwater and myself have each of us upwards 
of 300 students on our rolls, from 70 to 90 of these taking elective or 
voluntary courses. The branches I have named are those on which 
Princeton College has set the highest value in ages past, and which are 
regarded as the most important by the great body of the Presbyterian 
ministers and the old friends of the College. It would be a great 
stroke of wisdom for the friends of the College, after doing so much 
for other branches, now to establish a School of Philosophy equal or 
superior to any in this country.” 

A committee of nine was appointed to consider this whole subject, 
and to settle what should be the relation of Dr. McCosh to this 
Department of Philosophy. 

A deputation from the Senior class waited upon the Board, and 
asked whether a Memorial window in the Marquand Chapel would be 
accepted. It was agreed that the gift would be accepted on the condi- 
tion that the window was approved by Dr. McCosh and Mr. Marquand. 

A careful inquiry was made into the state of morals and discipline 
in the College, and the action of the faculty was approved. 

The honorary degree of D.D, was conferred on the Rev. Jno. S. 
McIntosh, of Philadelphia, and that of Ph.D. on Mr. A. F. West, of 
Morristown, formerly a Fellow of this College. Also, the degree of 
Se.D. (in course) was conferred on Mr. McCay, now assistant to Prof. 
Cornwall. 
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We understand there is to be a change in the use to which the Uni- 
versity Hotel is to be turned. Mr. Libbey has hitherto kept it up at a 
loss of $10,000 a year. One proposal is to turn it now into College 
dormitories, with a tutor residing in the building. A suggestion has 
been made that one-half of it be thus devoted, and the other half kept 
asa hotel. The consideration of this subject has been committed to 
the Hon. Jno. A. Stewart, of New York, and Judges Green and Nixon, 
of Trenton. 

Pach says the Yale faculty have abolished Sunday morning chapel, 
because it interfered with Saturday evening games of poker and whist. 


YES AND NO. 
I would not say Yes, and I could not say No; 
The summer was over; apart we must go; 


To so jolly a fellow, devoted a beau, 

I would not say Yes, and I could not say No. 

He was really in earnest—a proof I could show, 

From his numberless baskets of sweet Jacqueminot ; 

(1 would not say Yes, and I could not say No.) 

And so, though perhaps it was mal apropos. 

His face was so near and his voice was so low, 

That—I wouldn’t say Yes, and I could not say No. —Courant. 

Harvard sentiment is against a four. Their line of argument is: 

Other colleges may get up as good fours as we; they can’t get up as 
good eights, therefore it will be allowing them an undue (?) advantage 
to row them with fours. 


Hillhouse, ’81, claims to be good-looking, because he has been mis- 
taken for Mishoff. 


“Well, gentlemen, what is it?’ remarked Dr, Schanck, as P——s 
stepped up in “ full tog and stove-pipe.” 


A late number of the Clipper opposes the proposition to oust Amherst 
and Dartmouth from the Association, saying that, for the same reasons, 
Brown also should be left out. It says such a movement is against the 
best interests of base ball. Yale papers advocate the discussion of the 
matter in the college, and say that their delegates should be sent 
instructed to the convention. Why not do the same here? 


The following was picked up on the campus: 

“ Hail! Cleonestra, mistress of this place! 
Claiming as thy subjects the whole human race; 
Softly and delightsome may thy offerings flow, 
Not rudely swift, nor over hardly slow.” 

A Mr. Evans is photographer for Cornell and Hamilton Colleges. 
The present Junior Class might correspond with him to advantage. 
By the way, would it not be well for them to elect their photo. com- 
mittee soon ? 
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The handsomest exchange we get is The Wheelman. It is devoted 
to the interests of the bicycle, tricycle, &c. Those interested in this 
would do well to subscribe for it. The publishers are The Wheelman 
Co., 608 Washington Street, Boston. 

A well-known Senior was telling about “ Doc” Warfield’s gaining 
two prizes and being on “something else,” he did not know what, 
Some one suggested the Wranglers, and said “ Doc” would do well. 
The Senior replied, “1 don’t know, those Fellows can throw like the 
devil.”’ 

Odes on Spring will be in order for the next number. To ensure the 
safety of the poets, none will be received unless handwriting is dis- 
guised and over a pseudonym. 

A new college has been added to Cambridge University, Eng.—the 
first one this century. 

The following items we clip from the Yale News : 

“Tt is said that Princeton is about to change its athletic uniforms to 
solid colors. The uniform worn by its lacrosse club strikes us as being 
in good taste, but if this is not generally liked they might try orange 
with a few black stripes running lengthwise. 

‘*A forecast of Princeton's base ball nine is as follows: Moffat, 
pitcher; John Harlan, catcher; James Harlan, third base and cap- 
tain; A. Wilson, short stop; Casfar, second base; Wadleigh, center 
field ; Clark, left field; W. Moffat, right field. First base is doubtful. 

‘Cornell has petitioned the Faculty for a leave of absence of one week 
for their base ball nine. Their plan is to play games with Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton and Brown, and if time permits, with Williams and 
Union. 

‘The chess club of Columbia College has thus far defeated Harvard, 
Yale, Haverford and University of Pennsylvania. Princeton and 
Williams have been challenged, but have not yet accepted. Verily, 
Columbia need not fear expulsion from inter-collegiate contests.” 

In regard to the last, we would say that Prineeton is now playing 
Columbia. 
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College Gassip. 


T SEEMS, indeed, as if the fair boys of Columbia were never to feel 

safe from the attempted inroads of the femenine gender. Once 
more has that “annual blister,’”’ co-education, been irritated and agi- 
tated in the Board of Trustees. And this time the storm rages more 
violently than ever, for the Board will have to take some notice of a 
petition signed by such eminences as the President of the United 
States, and his left-hand man Secretary Folger, His Cigar-Box Majesty 
and ex-Excellency General U.S. Grant, and Bro. David Dudley Field, 
and many others, of lesser and better fame. But Folger will never 
carry the State, though the women should get a vote, nor will the 
Columbians ever consent to their being educated, if, to get it, they 
have to hook-on an Annex. This is very foolish; what Columbians 
need, is a strong-minded Annex, to take care of them; and think 
what matrimonial advantages the men would have. But, as for the 
women, they are very foolish too, to want to come in. Such a time as 
they will have. The Acta will bang them, and the Spec. will buffet 
them, and ten to one they will never be asked to the Senior reception. 
Very, very thoughtless, ladies, to try to go where you’re not wanted. 

Poor Amherst, your own Faculty have done more towards knocking 
you out of the B. B. Asso. than the schemer, Harvard, could ever have 
accomplished. Probably, though, the Fac. are doing it to please Har- 
vard; or maybe they think you ought to stay at home and use your 
own new Gym. ‘Tis a pity to be kept at home; specially when it is so 
doubtful that you'll receive many visitors. The “Senior committee” 
may do much to liberate you, but the Faculty will hardly be induced 
to swallow so soon their fatherly resolutions. 

Neither Harvard nor Yale is disposed to be very enthusiastic or san- 
guine in their remarks and comments on their respective nines. The 
Crimson is especially modest and even disparnging—seems quite down. 
cast, poor thing, that everything is so unpromising. Now, don’t be 
affected, grimsome. We know what you really think. Why should 
you depart from the old and trustworthy: “our chances for the cham- 
pionship have never been better; our nine has been working faithfully 
for the last three months, in the Gym., and now is the handsomest 
nine in the U.S.?" The Crimson is an object of pity now, for that beau- 
tiful little thing, the Yale News, is scoring a point at every issue. Some 
might think this an unfair match, but ’tis not so. One cannon-ball 
from the Crimson, a week, is worth more than all the dust the News 
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can fling into the air with its six issues and a supplement. Strange 
what a little thing will set college papers upon each other. But, ah! 
these papers don’t belong to that nursery run by the serio-foolish Acta- 
Columbiana. It is called an I. P. A., by all the children; that means an 
Institute for the Protection of papers from Assault (and battery); no 
matter what they may get off; a sort of Infant Retreat; or, as others 
more sharply put it, the Imbecile Press Asylum. Had, then, the Yale 
News belonged to this, in company with the Crimson, it would not have 
taken any account whatsoever of the Crimson’s letter, which treated of 
a college “ peculiarity.” 

The latest departure in the serious side of journalism is a supple- 
ment budding out from the Harvard Advocate—a funny (not very) 
supplement, which the main body declares is not a “ regular feature.” 
This irregular feature contains much poetry, profuse but small illus- 
trations, and a joke on the Annex. "Tis sad we will see no more of 
them. How good a plan it would be to make this an organ of the 
“Annexed,” and keep it a regular and ornamental adjunct of the sober 
Advocate. 

Harvard is rejoicing at the termination of “Semis,” and they have 
had what they are pleased to call a “model examination,” i. ¢. an 
examination without the pleasure of a proctor’s society. This is truly 
an advance toward the higher civilization, and shows that the days 
when cane-rushes and like “ barbarims” will be defunct are near at 
hand. Boating disagreements, however, it is to be deplored, are fast 
coming into fashion. It has always been thought that they were never 
very interesting to the public. But Harvard craves them, and must 
have them. She loves to work up her feelings to a pitch of excited 
anger, and then not row. Harvard’s game is apparent. If she can 
only get enough long quarrels to give her a terrible rep., she will have 
nothing left to row against except time, and then she’ll probably get 
through the preliminaries quicker than she will the race. Harvard is 
now passing through the fire-escape rage. They want to have a hook- 
and-ladder professorship founded and required for one year. Of course 
this will not be done very soon, so that, for the meantime, it would 
lesson the chances of being burned to death if the course should be 
reduced to three years, as the papers now advocate for other reasons. 
If they should have a three years’ course, the class Freshmen would 
no longer be known in those regions, and this would reduce the total 
number to such a size that no one would have to be excluded from the 
“Tree’’ at Commencement. As it is, the Seniors are debating whether 
or not it will please them to copy a noble Yale custom and say: “‘ You 
can come, Freshmen, if you conquer the Yale Freshmen at base ball; 
but if you don’t, the Tree will be too crowded for you."’ Such customs 
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as these belong equally to Yale and the Indians. Harvard, no doubt, 
first took it from the two tribes which they support; and so, from a 
Mashpee, it has become a Harvard usage. The Indians are fast get- 
ting over it, as the Glee Club will find out if they choose to stop-over 
at Mashpeesville, on their Western tour, in the Spring. 

Yale has been drowning her boating cares in the pleasures of society. 
The Junior and Senior Promenades and Germans were great successes 
—both remarkable for the costliness of the favors—the Junior excel- 
ling in richness and profusion of the jewelry and toilet articles; the 
Senior, in peculiarity of design—for the last figure was danced with 
the Schiitzenfest favor of an imitation schooner of beer. But these 
events had one drawback. The Freshmen and Sophomores showed off 
in the great flag-act, which is similar to the “proc.”-act here. The 
tearing down of these flags is very dangerous. The papers are all the 
time begging them to give it up, as well as the banger-rush of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. But the classes are not quite sure yet whether 
they want to accept the immortality promised by the News or not. 


Lxchatngyes, 


“The earth Fath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.”—Macbeth, Act I., Scene III. 


HERE is not much on ’Change these cold mid-winter days. But 

it is gratifying to know that there are some charitable and advisory 
fellows like the modest editor of the Atheneum who ventures to adyo- 
cate doing away with the exchange department altogether, and yet 
this same consistent individual loudly brayeth out the advantages and 
importance of the Intercollegiate Press Association as a means of 
bringing college journalism to more united efforts in making it a 
success. Wecould heartily wish that he might be successful in bringing 
about this reform, as it would “give us a rest.’’ But we need not ex- 
pect this millennium in college publications until the various papers 
in the I. P. A. have passed through the three stages of “ Paper,’’ 
“Trash,” and ‘“‘ Vapor.”” And when they have reached that sublimely 
and supremely elevated position denoted by the last, pen and ink will 
be unknown, and our progressive friend—‘ the good patriarch Eph- 
raim ’’—will send his «esthetic productions on “ A Fool’s Errand” by 
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telegraph. For the present, however, we prefer to “exchange”’ notes 
with our contemporaries in a less exalted and ambitious manner. 

Another cold and cruel “co-ed’’ wave has struck Columbia, and 
feeling there with reference to it is registered at twenty degrees below 
zero. The wise and paternal editor of the New York Evening Post 
states the case in this light: “The petition presented to the Trustees 
of Columbia College, on behalf of the education of women, was re- 
ferred to a committee, which will, we suppose, report some plan of 
acceding to the petitioners’ request. The object of the movement is 
not to secure “co-education,” but to secure for women the same 
general opportunities for education that are open to men. As to 
details, the petitioners’ prefer to leave them entirely to the col- 
lege. If the college objects to classes of young men and women re- 
ceiving instruction together in the same rooms, then it is asked to pro- 
vide for them separate instruction, as the Harvard “annex” system 
does now. * * * Looking at the matter from a purely conserva- 
tive point of view, we can imagine nothing more likely to promote 
intellectual modesty and diffidence among women, nothing less likely 
to encourage them to unsex themselves or to try to get up “ move- 
ments” to regenerate the world, or to render a crusade against man 
in ready-made clothes, armed with the traditional umbrella and spec- 
tacles, less attractive to them than a liberal education, such as a col- 
lege of the standing of the Columbia would provide.” Now, in view 
of such a fervent and patriotic appeal as that, will not ye stern- 
hearted men of Columbia relent and throw open your doors to the 
gentler sex? True, it might require many sacrifices. “T. Carlyle 
Smith” and “J. K. B.” would, of necessity, have to become civilized 
and somewhat more refined, but then that would be to their own 
advantage. After they have laid aside the professional war-paint 
they would soon be restored by the atmosphere of “culchaw” that 
would surround them, and they could boast an “annex” as lofty as 
that of Harvard. One result from it will be that T. Carlyle can get a 
new cast of characters from this movement, which will furnish him 
the basis of many a tragic tale. 

The venerable Chronicle seems to think that such a worthy publica- 
tion as it purports to be does not need to “ brace up,” and accordingly, 
it confidently rests its future upon its “rep.”” But the ambitious and 
more stirring Argonaut may render it necessary for you to take a back 
seat in the estimation of your supporters. The discussion of various 
topics of the week, with which the paper leads off, promises something 
better in store in the following pages, but these hopes are sadly disap- 
pointed, when we find in the column of “General Literature” a lead- 
ing and important essay on “Tobacco!” It is in vain that the writer 
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has been imbued with his subject. He is too deeply in sympathy with 
it, and even his high eulogies, of a most worthless theme, fail to bring 
it above a mediocre level. Sentiment is better than slime. Give some- 
thing, even less literary, upon a more tasteful subject, and your readers 
will be much more highly edified. The tragic wind-up of “Some 
Extracts” well befits its sentimental opening. The ancient Chronicle 
surely inventeth strange and uncouth stories. 

The February number of the Lafayette College Journal comes along 
with its monthly smile, and gives us an illustrious example of a monthly 
conducted on the principle of a leading daily—giving verbatim and 
phonographic accounts of events that have happened more than a 
month ago. However successful this may be in one point of view, 
there is no doubt but that it misses the true ideal of a live college 
journal when it follows such a system. Should it be wise enough to 
depart from the formal scheme of chronicling passing events merely, 
we think it would be more nearly up to the standard of a paper which 
should represent the college. 

If it were not for the daily papers published at Harvard and Yale, 
we can hardly see how they would manage to dispose of their many 
and weighty remarks and the voluminous official correspondence 
between each other. The question of “ Muckerism” having been 
fully debated and left undecided, that question is now supplanted by 
the famous controversy about the Harvard-Yale race which is to take 
place at New London next summer. The Boston Advertiser expresses 
its opinion in the following editorial: ‘‘The Harvard and Yale boat 
clubs exchange voluminous protocals and diplomatic notes, as if they 
were two great powers arranging a complicated treaty. The whole 
trouble is caused by the fact that Yale is to row in a boat slightly 
longer than Harvard's, so that there is a difficulty as to deciding how 
the boats shall start. Harvard wishes it understood her way before she 
accepts Yale’s challenge, and Yale wishes the challenge accepted and 
the matter arranged afterwards. Harvard sent an ‘ultimatum,’ and the 
Sublime Port and Starboard Committee of New Haven are deliberat- 
ing their answer to it. Meanwhile, trade is depressed and the shares 
market is out of kilter. This tinkering with the boat race should stop, 
and the matter decided in one way or another, or a panic may ensue, 
deep-reaching and appalling.” And thus the daily journals of these 
respective colleges are filled with explanations and demands and 
mutual recriminations. In fact, it is a sort of paper war, and their 
respective navies seem to be blockaded for the present. And yet, 
among these stirring controversies, even such an enterprising paper as 
the Harvard Herald has a poet, and thus he warbles : 
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TO A COQUETTE. 
Thou dost shoot thy arrow 
True, with Cupid's bow, 
Pretty maid. 
Like a chatt’ring sparrow 
Wounded, is the beau, 
Pretty maid. 
On whom thy fatal glance 
Hath chanced but once to fall, 
Who rises but to kneel, 
If, perchance, he rise at all, 
Pretty maid. 

The Yale Record boldly tackles the much vexed question of the 
future boat race and gives sentiments suited to vindicate the wearers 
of the blue. It characterizes the action of their adversary as “ arbi- 
trary, distrustful, almost surly,” and thus the war of words proceeds. 
The Record is not very confident of winning the championship in 
base ball the coming season. The “invincible” nine of last year 
seems to have been “ broken up,” as five of the players on the nine 
this year will be new men. ‘“ They include the players on the three 
bases, the change catcher and right fielder. The task of training an 
almost entirely new nine to compete with the strong nines which Har- 
vard and Princeton are evidently going to put in the field, is an excep- 
tionally difficult one. Experience is always reckoned as the first of 
desirable qualities for a ball player, and the most trying positions in 
the field will have to be filled by men new to university base ball con- 
tests. Four of the players that we have lost were also very heavy 
batters, and in this particular, especially, it will be almost impossible 
to make up for their loss) * * * We do not think that Yale can 
have as good a nine as she had last year, but we are sure to be strongly 
represented in the championship contest. What our chances may be 
against Harvard, Princeton, and Brown, it is, of course, too early to 
form even a guess.””’ Among the latest amusements of the two under- 
classes at Yale has been the hanging up of flags by the Freshmen and 
the demolition of them by the brave Sophs. Both sides are repre- 
sented by chorus in the play entitled “ Persecuted ”: 

Cuorvs or Sopus :—We are the guards of Eighty-five, 
Friends of classmates both good and bold, 
Who have gone forth to watch and wait, 
To capture the flag of the Freshman. 


Cuorvs or Farsaizs—Oh, Soph, why don’t yon pull it down, popoi? 
Oh, Soph—where are you now, tatoi? 
Oh, Soph, pull down your vest, popoi, 
Whoop’rup for Eighty-six, tatoi. 

The latest details of the “‘racket’’ have not arrived, but no serious 
apprehensions are entertained as to the outcome of this innocent 
amusement. For the “ King” and leaders we wish no broken bones, 
and hope that they may be neither “spotted” nor “shipped.”’ 











